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HE ¥ MUSICAL CouRIER of this date went to press on 

Monday instead of, as usual, on Tuesday, on account 

of Washington’s Birthday, which, as a legal holiday, was 
celebrated yesterday. 


HROUGH a typographical error the program of the 
Philharmonic Society mentioned the key of the 
second Brahms piano concerto as B instead of B flat. 
Freddie Schwab in the 7zmes, who unmercifully slaugh- 
ters the concerto, of course does not discover the mis- 
take, but calls it in the key of five sharps instead of the 
one of two flats. What can the opinion of such a man 
be worth who does not even know the work he pretends 
to criticise ? Next, he can have no natural ear for music, 
for the concerto begins in the same key, the one in B 
flat, in which the Beethoven symphony, just preceding 
it, ended. Of course, Freddie cannot hear that. More- 
over he, with the ease of conscience with which anybody 
can write in praise of Beethoven, flounders into the 
following statement: “The delightful melody of the B 
flat symphony was what the listeners, &c.” The delight- 
ful melody of the B flat symphony is good, in fact it is 
bucolic! Go it, Freddie! 


E are somewhat astonished to find on the title-page 

of the edition of the 5th inst. of so respectable a 
contemporary as the London Musical Standard the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

Read *‘ Caricatures of Wagner” in the Art Journa/ for February. An 
interesting article of a Phillistine character, annihilating the Wagner myth 
and explaining the reasons why he may be considered “a charlatan of the 
rarest type."” Illustrated with caricatures by Cham, Andre, Gill, Gustave 
Gaul, &c. Of all booksellers—1s. 6d. London, J. S. Virtue & Co., 26 
Ivy-lane, E. C 

Accompanying this advertisement is a sample of a 
Wagner caricature in a smirking, crouching attitude and 
underlined “ Before the Curtain.” 

This one sample characterizes beforehand the igno- 
minious and shameful attacks which the book thus ad- 
vertised doubtless is intended to heap uponthe memory 
of one of the greatest men the world has ever known. 
If ever there was an artist who was uncompromising in 
his attitude toward the public that artist was Wagner, 
who was never known to make the slightest concession 
to public taste or deviate from the highest aims with 
which his art-mind was imbued. To represent him as he 
is represented in this caricature suffices to stamp the 
book as an outrage of the most disgraceful and disgust- 
ing kind, 


F the many silly letters which, in the course of our 

journalistic career, have been showered upon our 
table, none so far has been more stupid than one re- 
ceived last week from the flutist Eugene Weiner. It is 
an epistle in German, ina poor hand-writing and with 
such an abundance of orthographical and grammatical 
mistakes that it forces upon the reader the conviction 
that the writer’s education must have been sadly neg- 
lected. Mr. Weiner charges us with having been unkind 
and unjust to him in our recent criticism on the last 
Philharmonic Club concert. We only need to quote 
from this, however, to show that he is mistaken. We 
wrote: “ Mr. Weiner, who played the piece well, was ap- 
plauded.” Nobody can say that this is an unkind criti- 
cism. What Mr. Weiner docs not seem able to compre- 
hend, however, are the two facts that in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century musically-cultivated people 
do not care any longer to hear the flute used as a solo 
instrument in public and that his selection of one of 
Chopin's nocturnes for piano, arranged as a flute solo, 
was a détise, as Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, 
very correctly called it. This gentleman, whose opinion 
we quoted in corroboration of our own in the said criti- 
cism, also receives bad treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Weiner in the letter addressed to the editor of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER; in fact, that memorable epistle con- 
tains several severe expressions which might bring the 
writer into serious trouble if, on account of his apparent 
ignorance and general stupidity, we did not prefer to 
ignore them. 





WHERE ARE THE ASSETS? 


HARLES H. MEIGS recently obtained a judgment 

against the American Opera Company, Limited, for 
$7,909.25 upon a promissory note made by the company, 
upon which execution was issued, but returned unsatis- 
fied. On Friday last, upon the application of Luther 
W. Emerson, Judge Andrews, in the Supreme Court 
chambers, granted an order to show cause why a re- 
ceiver should not be appointed. The fact that the exe- 
cution was returned by the sheriff unsatisfied leads to 
the question, What about the $350,000 assets which the 
American Opera Company, Limited, claims that it holds 
as a seven-tenths interest in the $500,000 capital stock of 








B. Eaton, the attorney of the American Opera Company, 
Limited, says that that company values the National 
Opeia Company, Limited, stock at par. Can it be that 
the sheriff finds this stock too evanescent to levy on ? 
An execution unsatisfied is generally interpreted as an 
indication that the assets are as intangible as the three 
witches of * Macbeth,” 








METROPOLITAN MATTERS. 


ONTRACTS have been renewed for the coming sea- 
son of opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House so far with Miss Marianne Brandt, the excellent 
contralto, and Messrs. Alvary, Fischer and Robinson. 
Alvary commanded considerable of an advance on his 
last year's salary, through consideration of the fact, men- 
tioned in last week’s MusiCAL CouRIER, that the Na- 
tional Opera Company were also. trying to secure the 
tenor’s services. The National Opera Company now are 
said to be exerting themsclves to engage Barton Mc- 
Guckin, Carl Rosa’s favorite English tenor, 

The contract with Miss Lilli Lehmann has, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding, not yet been signed by 
her, although it is in the lady’s possession and therefore 
at her option to sign it. Being of a cautious turn of 
mind, the lady is said to be willing to give her coveted 
signature only in case the new conductor to be engaged 
for the Metropolitan Opera-House is one satisfactory to 
her artistic mind. As she says that she will sign the 
contract in Berlin, it may also be the case that she does 
not want to forfeit her chances of a possible re-engage- 
ment by the new intendant of the Royal Prussian Opera- 
House. 

Such engagements as were last year perfected with 
persons like the tenor Zobel, who receives $8,000 for 
doing nothing,and with débutantes like the Misses Vetter 
and Franconi, who, though they may have done well at 
the Conservatory of Music, have no stage experience and 
do not know a single role, should in future be avoided. 
The management would do well to expend the sums 
thus needlessly thrown away upon the improvement and 
reformation of the poorly-equipped stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. It is remarkable how bad the ar- 
rangements behind the curtain are, and we do not see 
how the National Opera Company can well give on it 
Rubinstein’s “Nero,” in the last act of which occur 
some magical appearances and the burning of Rome at 
four corners. As for the changes in “ Merlin,” as given 
at the Metropolitan, they were neither quick nor magi- 
cal, and had to be effected, instead of by machinery, by 
live men throwing themselves and their own live weight 
on straps which would thus roll up the mountain 
scenery. If one of these poor fellows by chance or acci- 
dent had let go of his hold he would have fallena dis- 
tance of some four stories and in all likelihood would have 
broken his neck. Such possibilities must be precluded 
in a well-managed opera-house, and the directors, there- 
fore, for this and for artistic reasons, should not shun 
the expense of remodeling the stage, though it may 
cost them some $50,000 or $60,000 to do so. 








THE CONDUCTORSHIP. 
ITH the loss of Anton Seidl as conductor ot the 
most important musical enterprise in the United 
States, the Metropolitan Opera-House directors find 
themselves in a most unhappy dilemma, the cause of 
which it is needless to discuss at present. Suffice it to 
say that Anton Seidl is lost to German opera here, if 
not forever, at least for the near future, and no avail- 
able substitute can be conjectured. It must not be for- 
gotten that the real, the genuine triumphs gained during 
the two past seasons with which his name is identified 
are due to the artistic and intellectual vigor with which 
he inspired the production of the Wagnerian music- 
dramas. His successor must be a conductor who must 
possess at least the same attributes that have made An- 
ton Seidl’s name famous among music-loving Ameri- 
cans. Nothing less than a man of Anton Seidl’s calibre 
can, therefore, satisfy the now excited and stimulated 
artistic appetite of cosmopolitan opera patrons. The 
question, consequently, obtrudes itself: “Who is the 
man to succeed him in whose labor we find the same 
ability and characteristics that have given Seidl his 
position ?” 

There are at present a limited number of Wagnerian 
conductors in Europe. Those whose names are familiar 
to us here are Hans Richter, Levi, Mott], Jahn, Schuch 
and Sucher. Richter is in a position which seems to 
preclude any possibility of negotiation. Mottl is at 
Carlsruhe, and the inability of the Berlin intendant to 
secure his services is prima facie evidence that we also 
cannot secure him. Levi has a position in Munich from 
which he cannot be dislodged. Jahn is a possibility, al- 
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prevent any contract with him. Both Schuch in Dres- 
den and Sucher in Hamburg have life engagements. 
Such is the’ situation. 

Some persons have suggested the name of Theodore 
Thomas, but we are firmly convinced that Mr. Thomas is 
outside of any calculation for reasons best known to him- 
self and the Metropolitan Opera-House directors. It is 
our view that every effort should be made even at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice to secure Hans Richter. No matter 
what may be the outlay, get Richter. There must be no 
reaction, no retrogression of German opera, especially of 
Wagnerian operas. And although the difficulties seem 
insurmountable, no effort should be spared to secure the 
services of this interpreter of the master. 





American Music. 


By H. E. Krenprer 


a 


WO or three significant utterances which have 
come under my observation of late in English publications 
have turned my thoughts again to a resolve formed in London 
last summer to try to put musicians and music-lovers in a position 
to understand the degree and the quality of musical culture which 
prevails in the United States. The editor of the London Musi- 
cal World has candidly confessed that, so far as the works of 
native American composers are concerned, the English people are 
utterly in the dark, He has, however, with a graciousness which 
it would be the darkest ingratitude to pass unnoticed, expressed 
a willingness to advance any movement calculated to put the 
question before the English public in an attitude which will make 
intelligent judgment possible to them. For this I have no hesita- 
tion in saying the American composers are peculiarly beholden to 
him, since it is more than probable that the music patrons of 
London, at least, will next May or June have several oppor- 
tunities to hear concerts in which the music will be American (in 
the sense that it was written by native American composers) and 
the solo performers and conductors will be men and women born 
in the United States. It certainly will also interest the readers 
of this journal to know that the pianoforte which will be used in 
the concerts will also be an American product. In fact, in only 
one respect will the ‘‘ American idea” be ignored: the manager 
will hire his orchestral players in London and will probably not 
require certificates of nationality from the musicians of his band. 
It has been observed, I believe, that those who ‘‘ handle the harp 
and pipe” (New Version) play'pretty much the same in all lan- 
guages. 

The remarks of the editor of the A/usical World belong to the 
significant utterances to which reference has been made. Another 
of these remarks I find in an exceedingly amiable review by the 
Atheneum of the book which I put out last summer through 
Novello, Ewer & Co., giving a record and a retrospect of the 
music performed in New York city during the season 1885-6. 
The writer in the A‘henzum says, speaking of the cultivation of 
music in America: ‘‘ The public generally are highly impressed 
with modern works, and a distinguished London musical critic, 
well known for his hostility to Wagner and the advanced school 
in general, recently gave his opinion, the result of personal ob 
servation, that the Americans are on a wrong track, musically 
speaking. This volume scarcely bears out such an inference, un- 
less it be considered advisable to taboo the modern school alto- 
gether—a proposition not likely to meet with favor from any un- 
prejudiced person.” I am happy in being able to confirm this 
estimate of the tendency of musical culture in the United States. 

~Far from being on the wrong track the public of the principal 
American cities have never shown so much ideality in their culti- 
vation of music as now, when the modern spirit has taken com- 
plete possession of their opera-houses and has found a lodgment 
in their concert-rooms. For this I do not wish to put in any 
claim before the world for praise in behalf of the American 
people. For reasons that are more numerous than blackberries 
it was but natural that they should freely and eagerly accept the 
new evangel in musical art. Compared with the people of England 
they had few traditions to bind them to the old, and those which 
they had sat but lightly upon a race in whose eyes there is no 
sanctity, but the reverse, in conservatism of any sort. 

Just now the phase of musical culture which is attracting to 
itself the most attention is the operatic. In this department 
notable things have lately been accomplished. We Americans 
are accused, with some color of right I must admit, of being a 
boastful people. In order not to let that charge find another 
exemplification, I shall heroically suppress the desire within me to 
say that in many respects the finest operatic establishment in the 
world is that domiciled at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New 
York. Yet I shall not quarrel with the Editor if he says it for 
me. Our opera is German and by that token only a passing 
phase in our musical culture, for here as elsewhere those who are 
sincerely concerned in the future of the musical art in America 
want the vernacular to be the language of opera. But those who 
are most sincere and most wise in this desire are rejoicing that in 
the progress of taste and the whirligig of fashion the hurdy-gurdy 
Italian institution has been pushed to the wall by the strong, 
vigorous, healthy German art, which has quickened and nour- 
ished ideals that will make a permanent return to the operatic 
folly of former days impossible. 

We are this season enjoying representations of ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde” (here if Iam boasting I am doing so advisedly), which 





in respect of dramatic truthfulness and vigor, and as exemplifica- 
tions of the intentions of the poet-composer, are superior to 
those given at Bayreuth last summer. Miss Lehmann, Mr. Nie- 
mann, Miss Brandt and Mr, Seidl are our prophets, and these 
representations, of which we have had seven up to the present 
writing, have been witnessed by audiences averaging close upon 
3,0C0 persons. Now, that this is not a mere fad which is having 
its brief popularity, let me impress upon the patient reader by a 
short historical retrospect. me 

With us the opera is one hundred and, thirty-seven years old. 
It began its career here in 1750, with ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera,’" 
done, as all our music and all dramas were then done, by singers 
and actors who came to us from England. I am speaking speci- 
fically now of New York, but what I say holds true generally of 
the chief American communities, except those which in the early 
days were dominated by French civilization, such as New Or- 
leans, The fact that ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera” was the first lyric 
drama performed in America is significant. It was under Eng- 
lish influence that the cultivation of music began in New York. 
The Dutch, though they swayed the social affairs of the colony 
so completely for years after the English captured the town in 
1664 that it was not until 1693 that the English influence was 
strong enough to secure a charter for Trinity Church, did abso- 
lutely nothing to introduce or foster music. The first Dutch 
colonists were poor adventurers, who were too greatly engrossed 
with the pursuit of money to give much concern, in fact, to any 
kind of mental culture. Besides, as I have set forth elsewhere,* 
the first colonists could scarcely have been artistically minded 
when, for a century after the English had taken possession of 
New Amsterdam, little other music was encouraged in Old Am- 
sterdam than “ the jingling of bells and of ducats,” as Burney 
says. In fact, musical culture began with the English, the 
secular as well as the ecclesiastical, most emphatically the latter, 
for here the art of the Dutch, such as it was, had to contend 
against the restrictive influence of Calvinism. But even in that, 
for us, early day there was no want of vigor and enthusiasm in 
those who came from Britain’s shores or were born here of 
British parentage. They enjoyed the English ballad opera 
steadily after 1750, and a little less than twenty-eight years after 
Handel brought,out the ‘‘ Messiah” in the New Music Hall, Fish- 
amble-st., Dublin, the oratorio was performed here in Trinity 
Church with organ accompaniment. This may be taken as a 
starting-point for one phase of American music culture as ‘* The 
Beggar's Opera” for the other, and it may delight that one of 
the English critics who recently came over to take a lightning 
glimpse of us, and then went hom eand wrote that we were on a 
wrong track, to learn that ever since that time ‘‘ The Messiah” 
at its annual Christmastide performances fills the exchequers of 
our struggling choral societies and so keeps them alive, while 
from 1750till now we have never for a long space been without 
opera in English. 

‘*The Beggar's Opera” ushered in seventy-five years of unin- 
terrupted English opera. The music of Arne, Dibdin, Arnold, 
Attwood, Storace, Braham and Bishop was as familiar here as in 
London, and among the singers who crossed the ocean to make it 
familiar were Incledon, Philips, Miss Catherine Leesugg, Mrs. 
Holman (a sister of Michael Kelly) and the runaway wife of Sir 
Henry Bishop. Italian opera came in 1825, and ever since its 
brightest stars have shone here as well as across the water. 
Manuel Garcia brought it, and with it his daughter, the afterward 
famous Malibran, and found here to greet him no less an operatic 
personage than Lorenzo da Ponte, who in his enthusiasm saw a 
new day dawning for America, and at once made himself poet-in- 
ordinary, adviser and finally impresario of Italian opera. He 
failed in this as he had failed in everything else, and the author of 
the libretto of ‘‘Don Giovanni” died here after a checkered 
career in America as teacher, merchant, distiller, poet and opera 
manager. The revolt against Italian opera occurred here as 
naturally as on the other side of the Atlantic. A little more natu- 
rally, perhaps, for one result of American life has been to make 
the people careless of the claims of tradition. They are accus- 
tomed to change. It might easily have been predicted long ago 
that of all peoples the Americans would be among the first 
to weary of an exotic which offered such superficial and purely 
sensuous delights as Italian opera. The circumstance that 
made the revolt emphatic was the disastrous season three 
years ago at the Metropolitan Opera-House. Here was a new 
house—built as a willing sacrifice to a phase of fashionable life, the 
necessity of a box at the Italian opera—an ‘enterprising and ex- 
travagantly generous manager, a troupe of artists including Mrs. 
Nilsson, Mrs. Sembrich, Mrs. Scalchi, Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Mr. 
Campanini, Mr. Stagno, Mr, Del Puente and Mr. Novaro, con- 
ducted by Mr. Vianesi. All the social factors and many of the ar- 
tistic, which might have been looked upon as making up a sum 
that would stand for success were there. Yet Mr. Abbey went 
out at the end of the season with a loss which gives him a front 
rank in the army of Italian opera martyrs, and when he went out 
no one could be found to take his place. In despair the direc- 
tors of the Opera- House Company accepted the suggestion of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch and introduced German opera, themselves 
assuming the risk. The sequel showed that they had struck a 
popular chord. Fashion had not changed, but the popular taste 
had. The first season was so successful that German opera was 
accepted as the form of entertainment in which the directors 
would continue. 

The scope of the enterprise was widened, the repertory being 
carefully adjusted to the obvious likings of the public and the 
By H. E. Krehbiel, New 
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size of the house, and at the close of the second season (on March 
6, 1886) it was found that in fifty-two representations nearly 
140,000 people had attended and that the outside public had paid 
into the enterprise over $170,000, the box-holders over $135,000, 
and that the financial outcome was entirely satisfactory, though 
close on to $250,000 had been expended in bringing out the 
operas, exclusive of the fixed charges of the house. I cannot 
stop to discuss the artistic achievements of these two scasons or 
the one which we are now enjoying. It is enough to state, 
briefly, that they have placed every one of Wagner's operas and 
music-dramas, except ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘' Siegfried,” ‘* Die Gétter- 
daimmerung ” and “ Parsifal” upon the popular repertory of New 
York and the country, and that the management find that the 
surest means of earning money is to surrender the major part of 
the current list to Wagner. 

Perhaps we are on a wrong track, but this would seem to me a 
difficult proposition to maintain in view of the fact that in enter- 
ing the track the management has only obeyed the injunctions of 
the popular taste of to-day, and has been obliged to ignore the 
wishes of those useful and unconsciously philanthropic people 
with whom opera is merely a matter of fashion, 

(To be continued.) 


HOME NEWS. 
->--—_-—_ 
Mr. Otto Floersheim’s pianoforte compositions, 
‘* Lullaby” and ** Morceau a la Gavotte,” will hereafter be pub- 
lished and sold by Messrs. Edward Schuberth & Co., No. 23 
Union-sq., New York. 

——Cavallazzi, whose graceful dancing has been a feature 
of the Metropolitan representations this season, will probably not 
appear at that house next year, as it is her present intention to 
remain in Europe next season, she having had several flattering 
offers from managers on the other side. 

——A performance of “ Der Vagabund” (The Tramp), 
by Director G. Amberg’s Thalia Theatre Company, will be given 
for the benefit of the German Poliklinik, March 1, 1887, at the 
Academy of Music. During the past year over ten thousand 
different persons have received free medical relief at this charita- 
ble institution. 

The sale of seats for single performances during the 
American Opera season at the Metropolitan Opera-House, be- 
ginning February 28, will be opened to-morrow. The sub- 
scription books are now open at the office of Thomas 
concerts, in the Opera-House, Fortieth-st. and Seventh-ave., and 
they are filling up rapidly. 

Two entertainments for the benefit of the Free Home 
for Incurables are to be held at Chickering Hall on the evenings 
of March 2and 16. Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, a double quartet 
from the Mendelssohn Glee Ciub, the Symphony Society orches- 
tra and a chorus from the Oratorio Society of New York will 
take part in the performances. 

Kotzschmar, the Portland (Me.) musical despot, was 
instructing a chorus in one of Mendelssohn’s part songs, when 
he told the tenors to sing a certain passage differently. They re- 
plied that they sang it as it was written. ‘* Well,” Kotzschmar 
replied earnestly, in his broken English, ‘*eef Mendelssohn did 
write it so, he did make von mistake ; and if he should kom down 
here to-night I vould sing dot to him my way, and he would say, 
* Mine friendt Kot, you have improve him.’ ”—Harper's Weekly. 

The manager of an opera company has received 
the foilowing letter, which has been referred to Mrs. Thurter, who 
will no doubt secure the distinguished “tenner” immediately : 

Sir, KIND FREND—I would like to get a gob with some sfrich/) t-cla 
operry company as leading tenner. I have a tenner voice of fine kompass 
and range and could also sing base in an Emergency. 
splendidly having had wide experience in school exhibishions, 
drawing, my own handywork, showing me as I appeared at a Sunday-schoo! 
concert in the acg of singing the Star Bangled Spanner (I goke sometimes for 
fun) with the flag wrapped round me, I tell you the ordience nearly went 
into fits over it. I amamember of our church quire and have the best of 
reference as to karackter, & would expect the same from]the company I hired 
with, Let me know if you need any tenners. Simon Bass. 
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— lid-Bits. 

A pretty operatic trifle,{‘ The Regimental Bugler,” by 
Mannstaedt, was produced at the Thalia Theatre last Thursday 
night. It deals humorously with the unhappiness of a family of 
nouveaux riches amid their gaudy surroundings and their gradual 
awakening to the truth of the Biblical saying, which holds that a 
dinner of herbs with contentment is better than a stalled ox with 
discord. The Bugler is largely instrumental in impressing this 
truth upon their minds. The piece is capitally suited to the 
varied accomplishments of Messrs. Lube, Schuetz, Hasskerl, 
Hitzigrath, Junker and Walter, and of Misses Schatz and 
Offeney. 

The New York correspondents of the Boston papers 
have, as a class, a remarkable facility for perverting facts. One 
of them writes to his paper regarding Monday’s concert here of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra that ‘‘the New Yorker con- 
fessed himself fairly beaten, and you may read his confession in 
the criticisms in the morning papers.” Now, the 77vidune, 
Herald, World, Sun and Star all spoke very kindly and hos- 
pitably of the Boston orchestra, especially its string department 
but not one of these papers placed the orchestra, as a whole, 
above or even on a par with our own ; nor did any of the evening 
papers. The 7imes, which has always shown personal animosity 
toward both Thomas and Seidl, is the only exception. Let us 
have the truth in ail things, gentlemen. Such misrepresentation 
does more harm than good in the long run.—Zvening Post, 
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PERSONALS. 





THERESE HERBERT-FOERSTER.—Mrs. Therese Herbert 
Foerster, the dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
an excellent portrait of whom, after the latest photograph of 
Falk, we present to our readers on the title-page of this week's 
Musica Courier, was born in Vienna, and her charming ap- 
pearance and artistic temperament bear witness to the truth of 
the reputation the iadies of the old Kaiserstadt have for beauty 
and vivacity. Mrs. Herbert-Foerster was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Dustman, of Vienna, one of the greatest Wagner singers 
that have so far existed. Mrs. Herbert-Foerster has been engaged 
at the opera-houses of Koenigsberg, Stuttgart and Dresden, and 
has been heard ‘‘as guest” at the Frankfort, Mannheim and 
other theatres. Everywhere her appearance elicited favorable 
comment from the critics and applause on the part of the public 
on account of her beautiful and rich voice and her fine stage 
presence. 

At Stuttgart the lady made the acquaintance of Mr. Victor 
Herbert, the well-known violoncellist and composer, to whom 
she is now happily married. 

In New York Mrs. Herbert-Foerster has appeared with con- 
siderable success as the Queen in “' The Queen of Sheba,” as 
Aida, Elsa and as Jrene in ’ Her style is queenly, her 
singing shows fine culture and her general appearance is pre- 
possessing in the extreme. 

De LussAN,—Miss De Lussan says she will undoubtedly 
remain with the Boston Ideals another season, At theend of next 
year’s tour she proposes to go to London, Paris and Italy, returning 
ina year or two, and then possibly attempting grand opera. 

VERDI-BoITO,—It is reported that Verdi and Boito have 
jointly commenced an opera on the subject of ‘‘ King Lear.” 

HASTREITER.—Mrs. Helen Hastreiter, of Mr. Maple- 


** Rienzi.’ 


son's company, has been somewhat seriously ill. 
ALBANI.—Albani has left London for Berlin, where she 

‘*Lohengrin” and Senta in ‘* The Flying 

From Berlin she proceeds to Holland 


will sing Z/sa in 
Dutchman,” in German. 
and Belgium, 

SCHULTZ.—“ Palma,” the new soubrette, formerly known 
and admired by Thalia Theatre audiences as Bertha Schultz, has 
made her first appearance as an English-speaking actress in Al- 
bany. She is said to have made a hit. 

Foorr.—London Figaro says that on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 5, an agreeable, if not very powerful, pianoforte trio by the 
clever young Boston organist, Mr. Arthur Foote, was produced 
at the Popular Concerts, 

McGUuUCKIN.—Mr., Barton McGuckin, the English tenor, 
leaves the Carl Rosa Company next summer. He will then de- 
vote himself entirely to concert and oratorio work, in which branch 
he has latterly been achieving conspicuous success, It is said that 
the National Opera Company are eager to secure the services of 
Mr. McGuckin for next season. 

GROVE.—The council of the Bach-Gesellschaft, of Leip- 
sic, have unanimously elected Sir George Grove a member of the 
committee of that institution, in recognition of his efforts in the 
cause of classical It is the first appointment of a for- 
eigner on this committee that has been made. 

Kopsk.—C. H, Ditson & Co., No. 867 Broadway, have 
just published a dashing sailor song, entitled ‘* Yo-ho! Yo-ho!” 
the words and music of which are by Mr. Gustav Kobbé, of the 
Mail and Express. 


music. 


LANKOW.—Mrs. Anna Lankow, who for five years has 
been principal singing teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 
in Berlin, and who has been heard in New York with success at 
concerts of the Symphony and Arion societies and in Brooklyn in 
Liszt's ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth” with the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, has 
taken up her residence in this city as a vocal teacher. 


JOSEPH MOSENTHAL RESIGNS.—Mr. Joseph Mosenthal 
the well-known conductor of that excellent amateur singing society, 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and organist of Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, has resigned this latter position after more 
than a quarter of a century’s faithful services. His choir has al- 
ways had a high reputation for fine singing, and the first-class 
choice of music interpreted by them. The reason for Mr. 
Mosenthal’s resignation is that even in such a conservative church 
as Calvary the fashionable tendency for a surpliced boys’ choir 
has induced the vestry of that church to exchange the excellent 
chorus choir they have hitherto had for a boy choir. As there is 
no school connected with the church from which to draw the 
material for a satisfactory boy choir Mr. Mosenthal, whose musi- 
cal standard is of the highest, does not think it possible to do jus- 
tice to his own musical feelings and to his church with any but the 
material he formerly controlled. He therefore resigned, and any 
church where music of the highest character is desired for divine 
service, under the direction of a gentleman who stands prominent 
in his profession both as to character and ability, may now apply 
for Mr. Mosenthal’s services. 


——A “floral night ” at the Casino will take place on the 
2s5oth representation of ‘‘ Erminie” this evening. The entire 
house will be ornamented with flowers, plants and vines, and 
flowers tied with varicolored ribbons will be presented to the 
ladies as mementos of the occasion. Mr, Rudolph Aronson’s 
orchestra will give a promenade concert im the upper music 


Agramonte Recital. 
HE sixth and last of the series of vocal and in- 
strumental recitals of Mr. Emilio Agramonte was given at 
Chickering Hall on last Wednesday afternoon, when before a 
large and enthusiastic audience the following interesting program 
was finely rendered : 


Bs Bnaraw be Bias 5) gcc Cie dscwtbact piebves $e Ae ated Me twiaeae Walter 
Messrs. Walter and Agramonte. 


a, ** Holy Night,” i 
2. {4 “ Happy am 1,” t evundecde (hdnehseeSieennn conse ess nes ede Vogrich 
Mr. Franz Remmertz. 
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c, “* Nearest and Dearest, 
Ga IE is bireinoc asde cn sncsenonnntanesee ooieuil Saint-Saéns 


Miss Earle and Mrs. Buckley-Hills. 


(3 ** A Streamlet Full of Flowers,” t 
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de EGE ONES oa bah ck 0s sn vcaus Exebaegh ves vesteaeeestst Rider 
Mr. Theodore Toedt. 

sf et RUSS A AA SR Walter 
Mr Carl Walter. 

G, * Damen Bedeten”™. .ccsccccdevecedabsccetscss stpccvincsgaves evoveds Bizet 
Miss Ella Earle. 
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Mr. Remmertz, 
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Mrs. Bulkley-Hills. 
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Miss Earle and Mrs. Hills. 

Of the American compositions on the program the piano works 
by Mr. Carl Walter were the most important. They show re- 
markable musical inventive talent and are written with skill and 
intelligence. It is to be hoped that we shall soon hear more from 
the pen of this most retiring and modest young composer, who 
has more claims upon public attention than have many others 
whose works have been more frequently heard in our concert- 
rooms. Mr. Vogrich’s songs are also well worth hearing, princi- 
pally, however, on account of their recherché harmonization. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Folks Song,”” by Moszkowsky, was dis- 
guised a vocal arrangement of ‘‘Germany” from that composer's 
suite, ‘‘ The Nations,” originally written for piano for four 
hands, In the original the piece stands in F, but this tenor 
arrangement is in C major. The ‘‘ Bohémiennes,” by Brahms, 
was another arrangement of a piano piece. It is the setting as a 
soprano and alto duet of one of the Brahms ‘' Hungarian 
Dances.” All the singers were very satisfactory, especially so 
Miss Ella Earle. Mr. Toedt was in better voice than we have 
heard him for a long time and he sang with culture and refined 
taste. 

Mr. Agramonte, who as usual accompanied with skill and 
musical feeling, deserves the thanks and acknowledgments of ail 
interested listeners for the excellent programs abounding in novel- 
ties of resident, native and foreign composers, which he has 
brought forward at this artistically valuable series of concerts. 


The Third Young Philharmonic. 


O judge Jerome Hopkins’s radical operations in 
music by common standards would certainly be a mistake, 
yet it is precisely the mistake which many of our prominent critics 
have made for years. He began a short time ago by teach- 
ing hundreds of Young Philharmonicans his comic opera of 
“Taffy and Old Munch,” but at his third concert last Tuesday at 
Steinway Hall he gave us Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hymn to Joy” and 
Handel’s ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,” which, sung by children and ac- 
companied by a Mason & Hamlin organ (for the sustained harmo- 
nies) and a Steinway grand piano (for the counterpoint), formed a 
most interesting feature, commanding the respect of musical 
scholars. 

The program further included Donizetti’s ‘‘ On to the Field of 
Glory” duet, admirably sung by Messrs. D. Rumbold and J. G. 
Davis ; some piano solos by Jerome Hopkins, and his duo for 
two pianos (‘‘ Wideawake”’ galop), played by him and Mr, Max 
Riezler, from the Conservatorium of Vienna, together with songs 
(by Arditi and Donizetti) from a débutante, Miss Josephine Roys- 
ton, who made an instantaneous success and was encored. 

There are now over five hundred carefully selected child sing- 
ers on the books of the ‘‘ Young Philharmonic” free classes, in 
three separate schools, everything furnished to them without cost 
—instruction, room-rent, books, music, fire, gas, attendance and 
even concert tickets for their parents. Mr. Hopkins announces 
that ‘‘ genuine American opera will soon follow,” and it is no- 
torious that he commonly redeems his word. 











Music in Berlin. 





MISS GERALDINE MORGAN’S BRILLIANT DEBUT AS VIOLINISTE— 
JOSEF HOFMANN, THE NEWEST ‘* MOZART REDIVIVUS.,” 





Time—Evening of January 3. 
Place—The hall of the Berlin Sing-Academie, 
Occasion—Miss Geraldine Morgan's concert. 
PROUD evening, not only for the happy débu- 
tante, but also for numerous Americans who were present, 
and who, naturally enough, took an enthusiastic interest in the 
brilliant success that was scored by their gifted young country- 


woman. And a success it was in the fittest meaning of the word 


—a success demanded and gained purely through merit, through 
the artistic excellence of the work that was so quickly-and en- 
thnsiastically indorsed by the distinguished audience in attend- 





guidance Miss Morgan’s talent has so gloriously developed. 
Great indeed must be the esteem in which his favorite pupil is 
held by the “ king of violinists,” for he went so far as to bestow 
upon the young lady the certainly very great honor of leading in 
person the Philharmonic orchestra, which splendid bedy of musi- 
cians furnished the accompaniments to the various soli in the 
following program : 
. Concerto for violin, E minor, No. 7. ... ...++.-+ 
Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
Overture, ** Les Abencerrages”’ 






Oo Gy TROMMRRG oi croc cesasiecéasscs 
6, Prelude and fugue, G minor..............:00sseeees oeccceeecses 
Miss Morgan. 
4. Concerto for piano, E minor............ ssn, cwecas eaten c@usbheees Chopin 
Professor Barth, 
5. Polonaise, A major, No. 2....... ....- oebbovecend was a6at@ctes Wieniawski 
Miss Morgan, 


The Spohr concerto, chosen as the pidce de résistance for the 
evening, in every respect a unique and beautiful work, making 
the highest demands upon the technical and musical resources of 
the performer, gave Miss Morgan every opportunity for displaying 
the many admirable qualities that are her own, inherently and 
acquired through earnest study of a great model. A finely de- 
veloped, reliable technic enabled the young violiniste to make 
child’s-play of the mechanical difficulties of the work, while a 
natural and true musical feeling helped her to guess and make 
clear to the listener its psychological problems. Notably charac- 
teristic was her conceptién of the soulful middle movement, 
which she played throughout with classic repose, great intensity 
of expression and with remarkable nobility of tone. 

In the following numbers were manifest the same beauty of 
phrasing, undeviating accuracy of pitch and the same large, 
penetrating tone, the latter partly due, perhaps, to the exceed- 
ingly fine instrument used by Miss Morgan on this occasion—a 
Stradivarius, formerly belonging to Joachim’s collection. The 
closing number, Wieniawski’s A major polonaise, a virtuoso 
piece bristling with technical difficulties but brilliantly executed 
by the young artiste, only served to strengthen the good impres- 
sion produced by her previous playing and to make it safe to predict 
for the rising violinistic star a career rich in artistic triumphs, an 
undoubtedly great musical future. 

Professor Barth, court pianist and teacher of the advanced 
pianoforte classes at the Hoch-schule fiir Musik, gave an admir- 
able performance of Chopin's E minor concerto. Bravoura, 
technical finish, rhythmical precision, interpretation, were all 
that could be desired, and the professor’s place in the front rank 
of living pianoforte virtuosi was again sturdily maintained. In 
the large and select and enthusiastic audience I noticed Profes- 
sors Bargiel, Haupt and Spitta, the Countess Sauerma (niece of 
Spohr), Miss von Mosson (niece of Meyerbeer), the Mendelssohns 
and numerous other representatives from the créme de la créme of 
Berlin musical society. The critics of the Berlin press had also 
paid the young artiste the honor of coming in person, and were 
subsequently loud in their praises of her playing. 

In Miss Morgan we have the case of a talent recognized at an 
early age, then fostered and guided for years by experienced 
hands, and finally, through a rational and unforced process, ar- 
riving at artistic maturity. In the case of Josef Hofmann, a 
wonaer-child, at present the sensation of the day in musical Ber- 
lin, we have to do with an example of youthful precocity that 
may end in a Mozart, a Liszt, or a—nobody, with the chances 
very much in favor of the nobody hypothesis. With the thou- 
sands in Berlin who have been delighted, thrilled, awed, the past 
few weeks, by the genius of this child, I sincerely trust that here 
an exception may result to the rule, and that young Hofmann may 
some day arrive at that greatness he now gives promise of 
attaining. 

The boy is now in tne ninth year of his age, small enough to 
be taken for seven, but apparently strong and normally developed, 
and yet, in his way, he is a giant compared, for example, with 
other infant pnenomenons that I have in mind, all remarkably 
gifted and yet insignificant when measured with the boy Hofmann. 
Here we have not only a pianist en miniature, who executes 
difficult concerti, &c., with the finesse and skill of a master, but, 
furthermore, a creative musician and an improvisateur of marvel- 
ous endowment. It seems incredible, but the opus numbers of 
compositions already written by the little genius are said to be in 
the sixties. Incredible, but not impossible. For the ease and 
skill wich which I have heard him improvise by the half hour in 
public on themes given out from a second piano, by Moritz 
Moskowski on one occasion and concertmeister Rehfeld on 
another, leads me to believe that the report is neither humbug 
nor advertisement. 

As an example of what the infant can do, I append a sample 
program from one of his many recent public appearances : 





8. Duo for CWO pines. .... 2. cece: sccscccccccsceccvosccccsces Kalkbrenner 
8. Variations... .cccccccccccccccccs covvccees eocvesscccvccsvecsuce Rameau 
a, Berceuse 
" ME ccoveccesdeceda pespacvsasshecek suave O .-» Jos. H 
3 4, Mazurka, { Jos. Holtmann 
Go TOBEBRO ccccescrecee seccccceccccccsccsces sscesscccesensevee Rubinstein 
§- Improvisations........cccccseccees seccccseccsecccscceces sone 
6. Variations for two piamos.. .......... ceeeses coeeee os eeeeee SCHUMANN 
a, Mazurka 
5 PT ccehasausbennued oreo henaun conoathaheneess thaaexetre h 
7. b, Valse, t Chopin 


Beethoven’s C major and C minor concertos and the brilliant 
Weber-Liszt ‘* Polacca ” are other stock pieces of his repertoire. 
The second piano parts were invariably taken by the boy’s father, 
Mr. Casimir Hofmann, a scholarly musician, of whom the child 
has received his entire training so far. If the gentleman will 
prove himself to be as sensible as father as he is intelligent as 
artist, he will allow the boy’s talent to ripen naturally, slowly, in 
private, by withdrawing him for some time from so frequent pub- 





ance ; finally, a success that was to be foreseen from the very fect 
that the concert had the full sanction of Joachim—Joachim, the 





pavilion after the opera. 





cautious man, the great artist and teacher, under whose masterly | 


lic appearances, which can only serve to make him 4/as¢ and worth- 
less for art at the age of sixteen, H, W, 
Beruin, January 25, 1887. 
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Mr. Rhodes’s Recital. 
R. JOHN F. RHODES, the talented young 
Philadelphia violinist, gave the second of his recitals at 
Steck Hall on last Tuesday night, and had a numerous, attentive 
and appreciative audience. He rendered the following difficult, 
varied and interesting program : 


Concerto, first movement 
Nocturne, in “7 
SABERTRIEDs . 0.0 00.0 000 <gp000eees 
Romanza in G 


“ Di Tanti Palpiti”’ ini 
Witches’ Dance Pagaaini 


Mr. Rhodes displayed his fine technic and good tone, as well as 
intelligent conception, to best advantage, especially so in the 
Chopin nocturne and the Sarasate Bolero in A major. 

Mr, Robert Thallon, alias the Beethoven of Brooklyn, was the 
able accompanist of the occasion. 








Philharmonic Society. 

HE program for the fourth public rehearsal and 
concert of the Philharmonic Society was a somewhat heavy 
one, as all of them of late have been, but the audiences which 
assembied at the Metropolitan Opera- House last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening were of such quantity and quality as to 
clearly demonstrate the fact that our chief musical organization 

has thereby lost nothing in public favor. 
This speaks well for our Philharmonic patrons, but the pro- 


gtam committee should nevertheless consider the fact that three 
symphonies are a little too much for the average concert-goer. | 


As Brahms’s second pianoforte concerto is in reality little less 
than a symphony for piano with orchestral accompaniment, it and 
the preceding Beethoven symphony No. 4, together with the 
new Saint-Saéns C minor symphony, made up the program of 
three symphonies, the heaviness of which has above been allud- 
ed to, 

As for the familiar Beethoven symphony, it was played with 
somewhat less finish than we are accustomed to hear works of that 
kind performed under Theodore Thomas. There were many 
technical imperfections and rhythmical blunders noticeable. The 
bassoon player was not sure of his high notes, and many times 
blurred his solo work. The tympani player, besides missing his 
cue at the end of the same movement, showed a lack of decision 
and tone. The phrasing of the flute was particularly unmusical, 
and the second violins showed their enth by always run- 
ning ahead of the conductor. The performance as a whole lacked 
inspiration and gave one the impression of its being played by arti- 
sans rather than artists, 

The piano concerto by Brahms is one of the best works from 
the pen of that accomplished composer, and in intensity of philo- 
sophical contemplation he has in this work surpassed almost all 
the other creations of his genius, with the possible exception of his 
piano quintet. Of the four movements the first one is the least clear 
to the layman, the scherzo in D minor and the last movement are 
the most easily grasped, while the slow movement, although not 
in concise form, it being interspersed with recitatives, is bound 
to create a favorable impression, though the listener may not be 
conscious of the cause of such impression. 

It was played by Mr. Rafael Joseffy, the favorite pianist, with 
a true spirit of devotion, for it is a well-known fact that this artist 
is a fervent admirer of the muse of Brahms. He seemed to have 
grasped the meaning of the work in all its force and with no lack 
of working out of even the finest details of symphonic treatment, 
so liberally bestowed on it by the composer. Technically, of 
course, Mr, Joseffy, as always, not only satisfied, but astonished 
his listeners, and he was rewarded for this, his best interpretation 
of anything we ever heard him play, with long-continued and 
sincere applause. He correctly declined to spoil the deep im- 
pression created by the addition of a perhaps not adequate encore 
piece. 

The new third symphony in C minor of Saint-Saéns, which was 
written for the Lonion Pailharmonic Society, we heard in Au- 
gust last performed under the composer’s baton at Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle). Then, as well as at last week's hearing, it did not 
create an over-favorable impression on the listener. It is, like 
everything which emanates from Mr. Saint-Saéns’s pen, well 
written, the themes recurring in different dynamic, harmonic and 
orchestral treatment, but they are too insignificant to be able to 
excite and sustain interest, and the work shows that the com- 
poser’s inventive faculty is decreasing in proportion with the in- 
crease of his skill as a constructor. 

The symphony is divided into two parts, each of which c n- 
tains movements of different character, instead of each change 
being the theme of a different movement. Following up his 
theories on a redistribution and reinforcement of the orchestra, 
Saint-Saéns has scored his symphony for three flutes, two oboes, 
one English horn, two clarinets, one bass clarinet, two bassoons, 





one contra-fagotto, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, | 
one tuba, three kettledrums, organ, pianoforte, triangle and cym- | 
His arrange- | 


bals, with the great drum and the usual strings. 
ment of the orchestra is interesting and novel, as bringing into 
full play the bass and alto instruments—such as the counter-oboe, 
the bass clarinet, the double-bassoon and the tuba—to which such 
prominence is assigned in the scores of some advanced com- 
posers, and as giving an important place to the horns, which 
Saint-Saéns justly considers the most brilliant and sonorous in- 
struments in the modern orchestra. The French master has ad- 
vocated for a long time the judicious use of the pianoforte and 
organ in the scores of grand symphonies. Strange to say, there 
is no harp in the score of his new symphony, although such 











ravishing effects have been produced by Berlioz, Wagner and one 
or two recent composers by the use of that too much neglected 
instrument. 

We append the principal themes out of which the symphony is 
constructed. After a slow introduction, consisting of a few bars 
of a plaintive character, 














is distinguished by a sentiment of greater repose. After a short 
development of the two themes, it appears again in the following 





The first theme of the adagio is given out by the violins, 
violas and ’cellos unisono, accompanied by an organ— 














It is the most beautiful theme in the entire work. After a short 
variation the second transformation of the principal theme ap- 
pears again, putting the listener into a state of vague and agitated 
sentiment, which is augmented by the following dissonant har- 
monies— 





The principal theme of the adagio returns and gives place toa coda 
which is not improved by a very insignificant and persistently re- 
curring harmonic effect, consisting in the alternate and unprepared 
change from the fundamental chord of D flat major to E minor, dis- 
solving in the following manner— 








The second movement opens with a theme not unlike the initial 
one of the first movement— 





which is followed by a third transformation of the last-mentioned 





portraying a more fantastic sentiment, which breaks forth in the 
presto— 


These tumultuous phrases are interrupted by the following ex- 
pressive motive— 


The repetition of the allegro moderato is followed by a second 
presto, at the beginning of which a new theme appears— 
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After an ingenious development and a reminiscence of the initial 
theme of the first movement— 


a maestoso commences in which the same theme transformed is 
given out by the full orchestra and organ— 


A well-written fugue in the form of three measures follows— 
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After which occurs the following episode for the organ— 
































A brilliant coda developed out of the principal theme of the 
first movement— 





finishes the work. The three-bar rhythm logically develops the 
following large measure in triple time, every count of which is 
one whole note— 


a 


neat 








( 


twelve quarter notes composing one measure. 
The symphony was better rendered by the orchestra than the 
nevertheless it was plainly 








preceding numbers on the program ; 
noticeable that it would be to the advantage of the society to have 
old fossils superseded by younger blood—by players who take 
more interest in their work and who are capable of developing 
more enthusiasm and artistic feeling, of which the society in its 
present condition seems to be entirely devoid. 


Opera in German. 
A’ the Metropolitan Opera-House last week two 
Wednesday night and Saturday afternoon, both of which were 
well attended. Anton Schott was heard to better advantage in 
the title part than in his previous impersonations, he singing 
tolerably well in tune and making quite a hit with the ‘* Slumber 
Miss Janu- 


performances of Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello” were given, on 


His acting was spirited and intelligent. 
schowsky sang /rincess Elvira's opening aria in the first act 


” 
song 


with commendable precision and neatness, although the role as a 
whole is somewhat beyond the limits of the quondam soubrette’s 
abilities and voice. Cavallazzi, as Fene//a, was not only not bet- 
ter looking, but absolutely not quite as comely as she is off the 
stage, and her acting of the mute girl was in no way deserving 
of the great praise she received in the daily papers. The part 
should have been given to Miss Leonhardt, who is much prettier 
and more graceful than Cavallazzi. The rest of the cast was 
satisfactorily impersonated as follows: Pietro, Fischer; Prince 
A Aivary ; Borel/a, Von Milde, and Sif/va, Heinrich. 


fonso, 


On Friday night ** Rienzi’’ was repeated before a good-sized 
audience, with Mrs. Herbert-Foerster as /rene, instead of Miss 
Lehmann, who, however, was down on the program to sing the 
part 

lhe three last performances of the season will be : To-night, 

Ihe Prophet;” Friday night, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ and on 
Saturday afternoon ‘* Rienzi.” 


The National Opera Company begins its five weeks’ season on 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 


Monday night with 
Mrs. Salvotti’s Concert. 

ONSIDERING the inclement weather of last Fri- 
C day evening quite a large audience attended this concert at 
Chickering Hall, and listened attentively to the various numbers, 
which were most interestingly selected and well interpreted by a 
score of well-known resident artists. Mr. William E. Mulligan 
opened the concert with Guilmant’s organ sonata in C minor (a 
dignified piece of writing), which he played with finish and com- 
prehension, Then the unaccompanied part-song 
** From Oberon in Fairyland,” rendered by the Gounod Vocal 
Society, which was also heard later in the ‘* Inflammatus ” with 
Mrs. Salvotti, and in a very vigorous and dramatic chorus, ‘* Pro 
Peccatis,” from the ** Stabat Mater” of Mrs. De Grandval. This 
was the best effort of the society, which is a small body of singers, 
but contains voices of remarkable freshness of quality and breadth 


followed 


of tone. 

Amidst warm expressions of welcome the concert-giver appeared 
and sung the beautiful recitative and aria from ‘* Der Freischiitz ” 
with considerable style, and in response to repeated recalls favored 
her audience with an English ballad. 
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in which she was admirably backed by the Gounod Society. The 
lady was also heard in Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” Mr. Arnold play- 
ing the violin and Messrs. Agramonte and O'Donnell piano and 
organ, and finally in the sextet from ‘‘ Lucia,” which closed the 
concert. 

The other selections were in the hands of competent artists, 
Mrs. Hills singing Hope Glen’s ‘‘ An Old Garden” with effect 
and clearness, and for an encore the pretty bailad ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue.” Mr, Coletti was heard to advantage in two beautiful 
songs admirably adapted to his voice, and Mr. Fritsch likewise 
sang two familiar but always enjoyable songs, ‘‘ Resolution,” by 
Lassen, and ‘‘ Die Post,” by Schubert. Mr. Fritsch should be 
heard more in our concerts, as he is, like old wine, improving 
with age. 

Richard Arnold played in his well-known style ‘‘ Souvenir de 


Meistersinger,” arranged very cleverly and full for the violin, 
piano and organ, by Ritter, Messrs. Mulligan and Agramonte 
playing the latter instruments. Mention must be made of the 
vocal trio that occurs in the De Grandval 
Jesum,” &c., which was charmingly conceived and interpreted by 
soloists consisting of Mrs. Hills, Mrs. Coletti-Henderich and Mr. 
Harry Woram. Mr. Agramonte, at the piano, and Mr. O’Don- 


in the accompaniment being admirable. 
William E. Mulligan directed the Gounod Society in a musi- 
cianly style. 








Musical Items. 

The death is announced, at the age of seventy, of 
Frederick Lablache. 
Verdi's “ Otello” will be brought out at the Vienna 
Court Opera in April. 

—— Emanuel Moor will give his third piano recital at 
Chickering Hall to-morrow afternoon at 3.30 o'clock. 
The Mendelssohn Quintet Club will reach Louisville 
next Sunday, and will give concerts there on Monday and Tues- 
day. 














Miss Laura B. Phelps, the charming young violiniste, 
will give her fourth matinee at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, to- 
morrow, at four o'clock. 

Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, the conductor of the 
Baltimore Philharmonic orchestra, visited New York last Saturday 
for the purpose of hearing Joseffy render the Brahms B flat piano 
concerto and the new symphony by Saint-Saéns at the Philhar- 
monic concert, 

The Standard Quartet Club will give their fourth 
soirée at Steck Hall on Saturday evening next. 
minor quartet, op. 29 ; Beethoven's B flat major trio, op. 11, and 
Tschaikowsky’s D major quartet, op. 11, are the numbers making 
up the program. 
Berlin is to have composers’ concerts at which the 
authors are expected to conduct their own works. _ The first one | 
of these concerts, which is to take place in the near future, will 
have a program made up of the works of the Danish composer, 
Emil Hartmann. 

——At the second Peabody concert, which took place in 
Baltimore last Saturday night, the following orchestral works 
were performed: Hartman’s overture, ‘‘ The Vikings;” the 
‘Good Friday Spell,” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal,” and Liszt's 
** Dante” symphony. 

In to-morrow afternoon’s Thomas Popular Matinee 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Mr. Moser, harpist, will come 
forth as the soloist, and the list of orchestral works will include 
the ballet music from Gluck’s ‘‘ Paris and Héléne,” Liszt’s **Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” No. 2, and Saint-Saéns’s ‘* Danse Macabre.” 
A cable dispatch received here from Milan on last 
Friday says: The brothers Corti, the managers of the Theatre 
del la Scala, have been declared bankrupt on the petition of the 
tenor, Ravelli, to whom they are indebted in the sum of $8,000. 
The performances of ‘‘ Otello” will be continued for the benefit 
of creditors. 




















——“ Lorraine,” a comic opera by Rudolph Dellinger, 
composer of ‘‘ Don Cesar,” the English libretto by Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, will be produced at the Star Theatre, next Mon- 
day night, by Colonel McCaull. The new piece will be richly 
mounted and dressed, and the cast will include Mrs. Cottrelly, 
Mr. Perugini and Mr. Hopper. 

A successful concert was given by Wenzel A. Raboch 
at Chickering Hall last Thursday night, when he had the assistance 
of the Misses Nettie and Lottie Smith (soprano and contralto); 
John White, organist ; Joseph Pedross, piano; John M. Fuiton, 
tenor, and J. H. Haaren, bass. The concert-giver is a violin 
virtuoso of some merit, who made his first bow before a New 
York audience on this occasion. 








Negotiations have been concluded which insure the 
appearance of Adelina Patti in opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in April. Six or eight performances will be given in the 
two weeks beginning April 11. The répertoire has not yet been 
decided upon, but ‘* Traviata,” ‘‘Il Barbiere,” and possibly 
‘*Carmen,” will be given. With Mrs. Patti will appear Scalchi, 
Galassi and Messrs. Galassi and Novarro. Who the tenor will 
be has not yet been settled, but it will either be Ravelli or Vicini, 
with the probabilities largely in favor of Ravelli.- Arditi will 





Mrs. Salvotti’s pidce de résistance was Rossini's ‘* Inflammatus,” 





conduct the'orchestra, which will be augmented for the occasion, 


Ifaydn,” by Leonard, and in ‘* Walthers Preis-lied,” from ‘* Die | 


number, ‘‘ Vidit | 


nell, organist, did also very efficient work, the balance of tone 


Schubert’s A | 





and arrangements are already perfected for a large and competent 
chorus. 





At his symphonic concert, at Chickering Hall, next 
Saturday night, Mr. Van der Stucken will produce for the first 
time Hector Berlioz's *‘ The Trojans in Carthage.” The soloists 
will be Miss Fannie Hirsch, Mrs. Marie Gramm, Miss Marie 
Groebl and Messrs. Alvary, Dennison, Remmertz and Prehn, The 
chorus will consist of members of the Arion and Choral societies, 
besides which a choir of boys from St. Francis Xavier's will as- 
sist, forming a total of about 150 selected voices. 

——At Mr. Anton Seidl’s farewell symphony soirée which 

takes place at Steinway Hall next Tuesday night, the program 
will embrace the new sixth Rubinstein symphony ; Schumann’s 
piano concerto, played by Mr. Carl Baermann, of Boston; the 
| “Coriolan” overture by Beethoven; four new vocal duets, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sounds from Moravia,” by Anton Dvorak, sung by Mrs. 
Seidl-Krauss and Miss Marianne Brandt, and Richard Wagner’s 
‘* Kaiser-March.” “A more interesting program it would be diffi- 
cut to imagine. Mr. Seidl and his wife leave on Wednesday 
morning for Berlin. 
The suit of Mr, A. Howard Hinkle, of Cincinnati, 
against Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber for the non-payment of a 
draft of $12,000, which was made out to the order of Charles E. 
| Locke, treasurer of the American Opera Company, Limited and 
| which was protested at the Bank of Commerce, of St. Louis, on 
December 4, was transferred last Thursday, on petition of Mrs. 
Thurber, to the Circuit Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District. Francis B. Thurber and Henry B. Kirkland were 
sureties in $500, and Judge Andrews granted the transfer from 
the Supreme Court. Mrs. Thurber asserts that she acted as the 
treasurer of the American Opera company and not individually. 
The case is set down for March. 


The second of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s lectures on Wag- 
ner and his music-dramas, at Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow’s school, 
in Farmington, Conn., took place last Wednesday evening and 
| wasa gala occasion for ‘‘ Miss Porter’s young ladies.” Miss 
| Lehmann graciously provided the musical illustrations for the 
| lecture, and her affability no less thao the brilliant manner in 
which she sang great airs from Gluck’s “‘ Alceste,” Mozart's ‘‘ Don 
| Giovanni,” Wagner's ‘* Tannhiuser” and Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
| quite turned Farmington topsy-turvy. The young women over- 
whelmed her with flowers and graceful attentions, and she seemed 
to enjoy their fresh young enthusiasm more than the tremendous 
ovations which she regularly wins in the opera-house. 


“ Take notice that I am about to be married.” Thus 
began a note which Director Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera- 














| House, received last week. The writer was a chorus girl, and the 
strange sort of missive was enough to create interest in the mind 


of any one but him who is versed in the mystery of operatic man- 
agement. It seems that a chorus girl can’t get married during the 
operatic season without giving notice to her manager two weeks 
before the happy event occurs, It’s so provided in her contract, 
and the marriage violates,the contract for her services unless the 
manager gives his consent. Director Stanton looks with lenient 
eyes upon such innocent contracts as these, however, and has al- 
ready given his coveted consent to a number of chorus girls since 
he has had their fate in his keeping. 








The Berlin Philharmonic Society will be dissolved on 


May 1, owing to decreasing receipts and annual deficits, 


Mapleson opens the London opera season at Covent 
Garden on March 12. Carl Rosa’s season of English opera com- 
mences at Drury Lane on May 2, and Mr. Lago’s Italian season 
at Covent Garden on May 17. 

London Figaro: “Some people have wasted much 
superfluous praise in attributing the overture to ‘ Ruddigore’ to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. As a matter of fact it was written by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke at forty-eight hours’ notice, and I do not believe 
that Sir Arthur could have done more than barely glance over it 
when the score was before him at the final dress rehearsal.” 

Professor Davidoff, the chief of the Imperial Conserva- 
toire of Music in St. Petersburg, has resigned in consequence of 
attacks made upon him in the press. It was asserted that he fa- 
vored foreign composers at the expense of native talent. Anton 
Rubinstein has again accepted this important post, which he for- 
merly held, and which he resigned in 1867 because of an intrigue 
among the officials. 

Judge Andrews appointed last Saturday Thomas G. Rigney 
receiver of the American Opera Company, Limited. This was done 
upon application of Luther W. Emerson, counsel for Charles H. 
Meiggs, who had secured a judgment against the company for 
$7,909.25 on a promissory note. Lawyer Sherburn B. Eaton, 
counsel for the company, said on Saturday that the American Opera 
Company had no connection with the National Opera Company. 


The latest news in regard to the conductorship at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House is to the effect that the management 
have secured the services of Joseph Sucher, the great conductor 
of the Hamburg Stadt Theatre. If this news is confirmed the 
management and New York may be congratulated, for a more 
efficient remplagant of Mr. Seidl it would have been difficult to 
find anywhere. Sucher is an excellent conductor and interpreter 
not only of Wagner’s works, but also of the classical operatic 
répertoire. His wife, Rosa Sucher, is, perhaps, the greatest 
living dramatic soprano, and her interpretation of /so/de, as we 
heard it at Bayreuth last summer, stands unexcelled. It is to be 
hoped that both she and her husband are engaged for the Metro- 


politan Opera-House. ' 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
__ Grace Church, Chicago, Tl. 


ADOLF | GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address aro East Tenth Street, New York. — 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX “TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Cepterie and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. Soth & 8xst sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 


Residence : 109 East = Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 














Accompany- 








JOHN BAYER, 
owe Instruction. 

Yo ork 

MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Addtess Geo. W. Corny, 23 Hast 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 








MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mx. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 





VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


Pe . No. 0 | East rath Street, New York Citv. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TRACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
_and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Covrigk, 25 
East rath Street, New York 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, | 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
ANTON SEI SEIDL’S 
Third Symphonic Soiree. 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss MARIANNE BRANDT, Contralto, 
Mrs. AUGUSTA SEIDL-KRAUSS, Soprano, 
Mr. CARL BAERMANN, Pianist. 





Tuesday iene: March 1, 1887, 
AT 8:15 PRECISELY. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 

For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocar Cutture. 
Address “Tue Ftorina,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Inst: uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacner, 
a1 East 18th Street, New York, 
J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STZINWAY HA 
__ New Vork. : 








MISS DOR DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio, 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s e's 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and meng Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other eccasions. Address: 

__as Union Square, New York. — 











MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
1a Fifth Avenue, City. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
has educated twenty-one 
rincipal 
est 39th 


professor in America who 
pupils now singing with success in the 


theatres of Europe and America. 123 


Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
&3@™ Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 

Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York, 
ANNA BULKLEY enyaed 


Contralto. Concert and Ora 
American pa aie London, 














<D—___ CHARTERED IN 1865.3—_¢> 


NEW YORE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 


This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


STUTTGAR 


PIANO—Method, Lesertr and Srark. 
German, English and French. 
COM POSI £ON—Method, Farsst, GogtTscuius, 
Class pe in German and English. 
VIOLIN— Method, Sincer and Serrriz. Lessons in 
German, English and French. 
Organ, all instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October rs. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 





CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


Lessons in 





Our Catelogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 





THE 


Kellmer Piano, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER KELLMER, 


Hazleton, Pa, 





Wurrman's CITHER 


PRODUCES 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


15-Key ; Zither, $1.00, or by mail 1.25 ; 22-Key Harp 
$2.00, or by mail 2.30, Send for illustrated Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,R.I. 








BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 
Furscu Map1, Emma Sreinsacu and others, the 
8S CORSETS 





greatest living Artists, wear BALL’ ETS, 
ard endorse them 4s the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 

Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 

If not found perfeetly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


| 
| 





CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 

R. Currriss Warpg, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 





DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


SI PPIANDS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WARERUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER 'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 


TOLmWDoO, OBITO, 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAASO. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


+PIANOS*> 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD °* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 








| Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 


to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 


| STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


moderate price. 


‘JSULIUS BAUER & CoO., 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO,, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” “‘ Andre,’”’ and all Standard Editions. 


@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & 


CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





‘= WEBER 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.’ 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
ANEW ¢YORK.+ 
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HE MusicaL Courter of this date went to press 

on Monday instead of its usual Tuesday on account 

of Washington’s Birthday, which, as a legal holiday, was 
celebrated yesterday. 





TEXAS HEARD FROM. 


YOME weeks ago we answered a number of inquiries 
S n the columns of this paper and find that one of our 
inswers is editorially referred to by a Texas paper, the 
McKinney -ngucrer, which characterizes our statement 
Marschall & Smith are not piano manufacturers as 
equivocal and ambiguous. If there is a possibility of 
ation stronger or less equivocal we would 


that 


making a neg 


like to know. But let us print the editorial ; 
fue Musicar Courter, of New York, copies from the Zn- 
the advertisement of Marschall & Smith, piano manu- 
turers, and in equivocal or ambiguous terms pronounces 
em frauds, following it up with this sentence: ‘‘ Mr. Smith, 


who is the proprietor, is a gentleman of whose business affairs 
ret to be forced to speak of inthis manner.” And further 

4. Rhine, of McKinney, should, however, be muz- 
mmediately. Any man who advertises such false figures 
e driven out of the piano and organ trade.” We will 
deceptions upon the readers of our 
Our business relations with 


we reg 


ight to t 
not advertise frauds or 
I we are aware of the fact. 

rs. Marschall & Smith, as well as their representative here, 
Rhine Our advertising bills have 
If 
who has dealt with them has been unfairly treated we 
There are more than fifty of their in- 
struments in use in this county (and five more nowen route), and 
We purchased one 
r agent, or rather bargained tor one providing it 


have been very pleasant 
id promptly and in accordance with the contract. 
inyvon¢ 
have yet to hear of it. 
wners seem we!l satisfied with them. 
rough the 
d out to be as represented, reserving the right of suffic- 
The 
ng proved to be precisely what it was represented. 
the price is concerned we paid no $500 nor $1,000 for it; nor 


} 


turne 
instrument is now in our home, it hav- 
So far as 


nt time to test It. 


) we believe there is one instrument in one thousand worth 


any sucl Of course there are piano agents, 
who, like horse jockeys, will decry the value of other property 


but in the piano business Marschall & Smith 


1 sums of money 


han their own ; 
have the lead here, and A. Rhine will not be run out of the 
ountry for advertising pianos and organs at their real worth. 

In an adjoining column in the McKinney LEuguzrer 
the following article is published: 


The Marschall & Smith Pianos and Organs. 








1 see that some of the music dealers raise serious objections 
to my advertising the Marschall & Smith Pianos and Organs 
at the low figures at which those instruments are sold. I have 
only to say to those intending to purchase that I will furnish 
the instruments named, or you can send your orders direct to 





Marschall & Smith, and get them here fully 50 per cent. less 





or second-hand dealers ; and the instruments are warranted to 
be as.good as any you can purchase of agents or second-hand 
dealers, a sufficient time being allowed to test the instrument in 
your own home by competent musical talent who are not agents 
for other instruments. If they should prove unsatisfactory after 
a thorough test your freight money will be returned and the 
instrument taken back, without cost to you, by Messrs. Mar- 
schall & Smith or Abe Rhine. There have been sold in this 
town instruments at from $350 to $450 in cash, when instru- 
ments, warranted to be as good in every respect, if not 
superior, can be had of Marschall & Smith at from $196 to 
$240, freight added, which amounts to about $15. Why should 
the people pay these exorbitant prices, when fully one-half of 
the purchase money goes into the pockets.of agents who spend 
their time running around the country decrying the fabrics of 
all who do not pool with them and divide profits? The Mar- 
schall & Smith instruments have been in use in this county 
nine or ten years, and their durability has been fully tested. 
But there are people who are not satisfied if they are not 
humbugged into paying double price for what they obtain. 

There is more profit to agents and dealers in musical instru- 
ments than any other manufactured article. One plan of these 
agents isto sell instruments on the installment plan, demand- 
inga first payment, which is consumed by interest in the time re 
quired to test the instrument, and by the time the last payment 
is made you have paid about $600 for a $250 instrument. 

The New York MusicaL Courter says that ‘‘A, Rhine 
should be at once muzzled.” If THe Courter desires this it 
should come out at once and attend tothe matter. Until it 
does I propose to seli good pianos and organs of honest make 
for honest money, but am ready for the muzzling to begin at 
any time. I would refer to the following certificates given by 
well-known citizens of this county, some of whom purchased 
of Marschall & Smith long before I became acquainted with the 
firm. Many more certificates of like character can be obtained 
if necessary. A. RHINE. 

Representative of Marschall & Smith. 

We will not permit any begging of the question in this 
innocent controversy. The point we have made and shall 
continue to make is this: Marschall & Smith are not 
piano manufacturers. Any person who purchases a 
piano stenciled Marschall & Smith buys a cat in the bag, 
as that firm does not manufacture pianos but buys them 
to sellagain. The quality of the pianos can be judged 
from the fact that they are stenciled goods. To make 
any comparison between such pianos and those of well- 
known piano manufacturers is not only ridiculous but to 
some extent dangerous, When Mr. Rhine, of McKinney, 
Tex., sells a piano stenciled Marschall & Smith, and pro- 
claims that it is manufactured by the latter firm, the 
purchaser can sue and recover his money, as such a state- 
ment would constitute a false pretense. All other ques- 
tions obtruded in this discussion are extraneous and 
amount to nothing. 

















HE above cut gives a view of the Estey piano fac- 

tory, situated in Harlem, on the corner of Lincoln-ave. and 
Southern-boulevard. It is a large factory, but in a short time it 
will be much larger when the additions which are already neces- 
sary shall be made. 








—In answer to any inquiry from Williamsport, Pa., we will 
state that the Purcell Piano Stool and Chair Company, of New 
Haven has sold the right’ to manufacture under its ‘patents to 
T. F. Kraemer & Co., 105 East Fourteenth-st., this city. The 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Orrice Musicat Courier, 
TATE-ST 
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Cuicaco, February 17, 1887. t 
OR th» past few days we have had such atrocious 
weather that business has been extremely dull in the retail 
way. In the wholesale it may be reported very good, with an ex- 
traordiuary number of visiting dealers and a goodly sprinkling of 
Eastern trade people. Among visitors we saw Mr. H. N. Hemp- 
sted, of Milwaukee, who reports a good trade in thaticity, which 
the Chicago people call their suburb, while the Milwaukee people 
in turn bestow the same title on Chicago. Mr. C. C. Colby has 
also been in town and says he will ship quite a number of their 
new baby grands to the agents here, a very favorable impression 
having been made with them among the musical public. Mr. S. 
B. Smith, the traveling salesman of the A; B. Chase Company, 
also stopped here, and reports having secured a number of good 
agents for the comparatively new A. B, Chase pianos. Mr. E. 
V. R. Weed, representing C. Bruno; Mr. Petersen, of Petersen 
& Blaikie, St. Paul ; Mr. Comstock, of Comstock, Cheney & Co., 
Deep River, Conn., were all met by your correspondent, and seem 
thoroughly satisfied with the state of trade. 

Mr. Gildemeester returned to New York on Tuesday evening, 
called back by the death of his friend, Mr. Alfring. He had not 
finished his business in Chicago, which will either be settled on 
his early return here or by correspondence direct from New York. 

Mr. Gus Brigham is taking a trip in the interest of the Haines 
Brothers pianos through Northwestern Indiana, and Mr. Floyd 
Jones, the manager of their branch house, says that he has now 
been here one year and that Haines Brothers never in the same 
length of time sold as large a number of pianos in the territory 
as during the past year. This speaks well for both Mr. Floyd 
Jones and the Haines piano. 

A new Emerson piano, with a well-braced back, lighter iron 
frame, fine action and tone, in short, the best one of the above 
make we have ever seen, was shown to us in the Kimball ware- 
rooms a few days since. It is designated as Style 14, and without 
any exaggeration {can be called avery fine piano. What was 
said of this style of Emerson piano in last week’s MUSICAL 
CouRIER is exactly true. 

R. W. Blake, general manager of the Sterling Company, after 
having spent two weeks in the city arranging business for the 
coming year, left to-day for the East, and on his way will visit 
the Detroit agency. He says the Sterling piano is having a great 
boom. , 

E. F. Greenwood is sending in many orders for the Shoninger 
pianos. 

Tony Anguera—I can’t help it—such a dignified gentle- 
man—I mean Mr. Antonio de Anguera—has, I am sorry to 
say, been ill at home for several days. I hope to see him out 
soon. 

It is now ten years since the B. Shoninger Company began 
making pianos, and their Chicago house, while only compara- 
tively newly established, has met with excellent success. Several 
new agents have been appointed during the past week. 

The music dealers of Chicago are beginning to see that the 
Weber people knew what they were doing when they made the 
long lease of their present quarters four years ago. In those 
days, to paraphrase the language addressed by the Governor of 
South Carolina to the Governor of North Carolina, it was a long 
way befween music stores on Wabash-ave.; now there are more 
of them than on State-st., and the Weber corner at Jackson and 
Wabash is becoming the.nucleus. People smiled when the Weber 
branch house was opened in 1881 in Chicago, nearly opposite their 
present place, at 250 and 252 Wabash-ave. The store was pre- 
viously occupied by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company. But 
Messrs. Curtin & Mayer pushed their business in a way that was 
something quite new, and they found that their big advertising 
bills came back with increase. The business was a success from 
the day the first piano was unpacked, and then, believing they saw 
the handwriting on the wall, they entered into the negotiations 
which led to the erection for them of the building they now oc- 
cupy—Weber Music Hall. This was undoubtedly one of the 
shrewdest things that was ever done in the music trade in Chi- 
cago, and now this house enjoys the possession of the most ele- 
gant warerooms outside of New York, a charming little music 
hall, seating about five hundred, and thirty or forty studios, that 
are in constant demand and at very good rentals to the musical 
profession of the city: - This makes their own rent a very incon- 
siderable one, and at the same time provides something that has 
long been wanted. That it isa success.is shown from the imi- 
tators that are now and have been ‘springing ‘up. But in Chicago 
the Weber people must always have.a great advantage, because they 








than instruments can be purchased of running-around agents 











New Haven company is winding up its affairs at present. 





are the only ones who have a building constructed’ especially for 
them. po ae) bas sas .ghewsz99 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., as rere 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





CATALOGUES 
FREE, 


FIFTIL AVENT E. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 5 os Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Wrestern Office and Wvarerooms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 





C. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 





THE STERLING COMPANY. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and rpeeeied combined wit 
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admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





tHe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER SIGHTY DIFFERENT SsTryriores. 
te Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover aie ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 





they are matchless 








power of their capacity to 
other make of 





outlast any 
Pianos. 











FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: <? 


415. 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. 


70,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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George Steck & Co. 
OW many laudatory articles have already ap- 
peared in print covering the productions of the now famous 
factory of George Steck & Co., the renowned piano manufac- 
turers? It would seem impossible to say anything which could 
add to the panegyrics which have been bestowed most lavishly 
upon the Steck piano, and yet as time passes, as new experiments 
are made, as piano manufacturing extends in its ideas and its 
scope, new and additional comments obtrude themselves in re- 
viewing the latest and best achievements of the leaders in the 
piano industry of this country. 

It is an old story, this successful struggle for pre-eminence 
in piano manufacturing here. Time, intelligence, patience and a 
technical knowledge form the basis of the artistic product known 
as the American piano, and a few only have attained high position 
in the industry. Among these few houses that of George Steck 
& Co. stands first in the front rank, and for well-known reasons. 
The instruments made by this firm are the original inventions in 
scale and acoustic properties of the founder of the house itself, 
who ranks as one of the few piano builders of independent views 
in whose creations many of the old, forms. were deemed obsolete. 
As a result of his experiences, the most important characteristic 
in the Steck piano, and that which makes it unique, is the pat- 
ented self-supporting independent iron frame. It must not be 
looked upon simply as an improvement, but the practical applica- 
tion of an innovating principle, in which the case of the piano 
becomes a self-relying factor, being relieved from the tension of 
the strings, which is transferred to a massive iron plate, especially 
designed and constructed for the purpose of offering the greatest 
amount of resistance. 

The Steck piano, in consequence of this applied principle, has 
become renowned for the greatest durability in wear and for the 
retention of its original quality of tone, ia fact, its durability has 
become proverbial. Add to this the musical qualities inherent 
in the instrument itself and which have placed it in the position 
it occupies, and it becomes self-evident that these pianos have a 
future in store which will increase the annual product of the Steck 
factory far beyond the numerical production of the past years. 

The house of George Steck & Co. has had an honorable career 
of thirty years, and from its foundation established and adhered 
to the maxim of watching conscientiously every detail of the busi- 
ness, SO as to produce instruments as perfect as possible. This 
fact was recognized officially at the World’s Exposition of 1873 
at Vienna, when a special gold medal was awarded to the house, 
a rare distinction conferred, which no other exhibitor in the same 


line received. 

Many additional evidences of a recognition from high sources 
can be cited, but the most pronounced could be gathered by visit- 
ors at the Bayreuth Festival, who, among other points of interest 
in that historical town, were shown Richard Wagner’s house. 
In it could be seen a Steck concert grand, which the great com- 
poser had used for ten years prior to the time of his death, and 
upon which Franz Liszt played only a few days before his death 
last summer. 

It is also known to a musical travelers that Wilhelmj, the 





great violinist, has a George Steck concert grand in the music- 
room of his new villa at Wiesbaden. 

‘Many musical institutions all over this country are sympatheti- 
cally allied to the Steck pianos after having used hundreds of 
them for the past thirty years. So are there musicians in all the 
prominent cities of the Union who are conscientious and firm ad- 
hererits of the Steck piano. In the trade, among dealers and 
agents, the Steck is represented by many of the most prominent 
houses in the piano line in this country. 

All of these, no doubt, agree with us that the future of the 
Steck piano is assured and on a foundation of unusual strength 
and permanency. The agents are men and firms of high charac- 
ter in the piano trade, and their enthusiasm for the Steck piano 
is based not only upon the great merits of the instrument, but 
also upon an experience with the house itself, which has pursued a 
career of honorable dealings and most friendly relations with all of 
its agents, the result of which is the fact that there is to-day no 
more popular firm than Messrs, George Steck & Co. 








The American Exhibition in London 
and the British Music Trade. 
E have received the following letter, written by 
Mr. Whitley, Chairman of the Executive Council of the 
American Exhibition in London, to the editor of the London 
Musical Opinion, with the latter's compliments. It is printed in 
full : 


To the Editor of The Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review : 
Sir—May | trespass upon your valuable space to the extent of removing an 





whole, asagainst 2 per cent., and where space will only be allotted to the 
very best quality of exhibits (including musical and related trades), so that 
Europeans and colonial, representatives and other visitors may be able to 
form some trustworthy idea of the vast progress made in the manufacture of 
pianofortes, organs, &c., by the United States during the past one = 
years. 

May I crave space to add that the arrangements for the condita which 
opens on May 2 next, are now in a forward state, that the buildings are being 
rapidly erected, and will extend to several acres of floor space,’all of which has 
been taken up by American manufacturers and exhibitors of the highest class. 
A large number of musical i f have already secured 
considerable space. In addition tothe p de and or 1 garden, the 
outdoor exhibits will embrace an qanertalamant the like of which has not be- 
fore been seen in this country (although well known in the United States), 
“Buffalo Bill's Wisd,West,” and no effort has been wentlay to make wae whole 
exhibition representative of American i and 

The object of the American Exhibition in handiond is to display in the 
metropolis of Great Britain, the chief market of the world, a more complete 

Lh of the prod of the soil and mine, and of the manufactures— 
musical and otherwise—of the United States than has ever been shown in 
Europe ; to impress the millions of the latter and others with a sense of the 
magnitude and variety of America’s industrial resources and the skill and 
ingenuity of its artizans, to increase the foreign trade of the United States 
wherever established, and to extend it into countries where at present it has 
no foothold ; and, finally, to quicken the flow of foreign capital to America, 
for the further development of its natural wealth and resources. 

At the invitation of a number of those who contributed to make the Cen- 
tennial the success it was, the board of direction selected Philadelphia as the 
headquarters in the United States, that it might profit by the valuable assist- 
ance of many who gained experience in the of the C ial 
International Exhibition of 1876. The American Exhibition in London is a 
natural sequence of that great gathering of ten years ago, and the board in- 
tend that it shall be no unworthy one, but one of which all Americans may be 
justly proud, and a source of pleasure and profit to Englishmen. 

I trust these facts will enable the British public, as also the music trade, to 




















impression which, notwithstanding our repeated printed and verbal 
to the contrary, appears to be entertained in some quarters—namely, that the 
forthcoming American Exhibition, which opens on Monday, May 2, next, is 
under the management or control of the United States Government ? 

A moment's reflection will show how obviously impossible it was that an 
exhibition exclusively devoted to the arts, musical instruments, manufac- 
tures, products and resources of one country, and held in the metropolis of 
another, could be initiated by the government of the country exhibiting ; 
such a new departure would have been too hard upon other governments; 
if, therefore, it were idered wise to hold an exclusively American Exhi- | 

| 
| 








tion ia London, it could only be initiated and organized by private enter- 
prise, 

The forthcoming American Exhibition,in London is not under the control 
of, nor in any way connected with, the Government of the United States, but 
has been initiated and organized by a number of eminent and well-known 
American citizens, cordially aided on this side of the Atlantic by several 
Englishmen. Of the twenty-five officers, twenty-one are American. The 
idea of the American Exhibition was conceived in America, and the bulk of 
the working capital wassupplied by Americans, and no exhibits but Ameri- 
can exhibits will be permitted. 

It may be pertinent and interesting to add that the Government of the 
United States has not been in the habit of fostering industrial exhibitions. 
Even the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876, to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the Independence of the United States, was initiated aud 
carried out by a private limited liability company. The government, it is 
true, loaned the company a sum of money, but this was repaid out of the 
first receipts. 

It is wellto remember that of the visitors to the Centennial Exhibition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, grotelly not more than 2 per cent. were for- 
eigners, and yet how incal w d and beneficial was that great 
gathering to the future development of America’s resources! What may not, 
therefore, be expected from an exclusively American exhibition, where the 
percentage of foreign visitors may already be estimated at 98 per cent. of the ' 








| So ran an advertisement in an evening contemporary, 
| should doubt if it will find a speedy sale. 


d d the true nature of the first exclusively American exhibition ever 
held beyond the limits of the national territory. 
Yours, &c., Joun R. Wuittey, 


Chairman of the Executive Council. 
7 Pouttry, Lonpon, E. C., January s. 


Geo. W. Carter Arrested. 


E reproduce the following Boston dispatch, dated 

Saturday, without comment, as we are not acquainted with 

the details and do not know whether Mr. Carter secured bail or 
not ; probably he has : 





Officers Franks and Hoffman of Station Four this morning 
apprehended George W. Carter, engaged in the pianoforte busi- 
ness, on a warrant issued at the request of Mr. Marcus Morton, 
charging him with embezzlement. Mr. Carter has been adminis- 
trator for three years of a small estate in Charlestown belonging 
to the heirs of the late Jessie de Anquera, and it is supposed that 


| there is a deficiency of about $1,500. Mr. C. C. Powers, who is 


the attorney for the heirs, says he has not yet seen the man, and 
did not, until told by the writer, know of his arrest. Carter will 
be brought up in the municipal court to-morrow, and, in the 
meantime, his friends are endeavoring to procure bail for him. 








—‘‘ Pianoforte, through bereavement, offered by installments.” 
But we 
Nobody wants an in- 
stallment of a bereaved piano, except, perhaps, for a performance 
of the ‘‘ ‘ Lost Chord.” —London Globe. 





HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 
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ESTABLISHED IN IN 1832, 


—TO THE— 


Emperor of Germany. 


Fine Touch; 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Beautiful Tone; 


pen on the Rhine. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 





MANUFACTURERS 


& 1164 Seba 


— or — 





+ First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Tasteful 


DIELMANN & LINCKS, 


Piano + Cases, 


517 to 525 WEST 19th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


[JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHTA, PA, 


The Celebrated 


PUFF NOS 


are surpassed by is . made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rabinstein, Scharwenka+ 


Apply for Price-Lists and Llustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 
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— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA, 








THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianes and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and. Great Durability. 











FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS. 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


> BDO)... de ..aed eee 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


SB" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 








janoforte as an improvement u 


which all actual practice of finge 


of tones and frequent repetition of p: 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and al 





CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY, 





THE TECHNIPHON 


A*, instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a geugiing piano seats: designed to take the feo Ro of- the 


training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of tou 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the ple that weariness 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 
pon it in learning the m ism or technique of piano-play: 


ch, to su , flexib’ 


exerc’ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, pee ail 


ity and precision, can be 


passages issure to 
1 grades of staccato, it 


it's as superior tthe pia piano as the foot-rule is 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE CoO. 


7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 
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WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


VW AGNER.—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be excellent.” 





LISZT.—“ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 


ESSIPOFF.—“ The very best Piano made.” 





WILHELMJ.—“ Rank far above all possible competition.” 





LUCCA.—“ Are unparalleled for the majestic singing quality 











of tone which they possess.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1857. 





ONLY COLD MEDAL, 


WORLD’S FATR, 


VIENNA, 1873. 





GEO. STECK & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREROOMS, STECK HALL, 


No. 1 1 East Fourteenth Street, 


As 





SSTABLISHED 1€57. 


HICHEST AWARD, 
Medal and Diploma of Honor, 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 18758. 


GEO. STECK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREROOMS, STECK HALL, 
No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 








NEW YORK. . NEW YORK. 


tata tn tata 
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THE STECK PIANOS 


ALONE CONTAIN THE PATENT SELF-SUPPORTING 


INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME. 


Y this Patented principle the wooden case is entirely relieved from the immense 
strain of the strings, which is borne with ease by the massive iron plate that 
meets immense force by superior strength, holds everything firm and immovable, 
neither yielding nor shrinking, and thus obviates the constant liability of the 
UPRIGHT PIANO to lower its pitch, to get out of tune from the partial yielding 
of the wooden frame, however solidly and faithfully made, on being subject to 
great and sudden climatic changes. 


THE PATENT TONE SUSTAINING PEDAL 


is another prominent feature contained in all styles of the STECK PIANOS. With 

‘this ingenious contrivance any melody can be sustained with an organ-like effect, while 
at the same time an accompaniment and variation may be played without breaking 
the harmony or mixing all the tones as when the ordinary pedals alone are used, 
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Denver Trade Notes. 


HERE are only two music houses here of any 
consequence, but they are both large concerns. 

J. S. Henrich & Co. have a large place, representing the Chick- 
ering, Steck and Kranich & Bach and cheap pianos, and the 
Sterling organs. They also quite recently opened an agency in 
Leadville. They report business very good, mostly in high- 
priced instruments, selling a large quantity of Chickering and 
Stecks. They also keep small instruments and sheet-music. The 
latter they have commenced not long since, and they are daily 
enlarging that branch of their business. 

The Knight-McClure Piano Company have one of the lar,est 
piano stores in the United States, covering two full lots, 50x100. 
They carry an immense stock of pianos and organs. The prin- 
cipal brands they run are the Steinway, Weber, Decker Bro- 
thers, Knabe, Behr Brothers, Fischer pianos and the Mason & 
Hamblin and Estey organs. They have done an excellent busi- 
ness last year, selling instruments all over Colorado, Wyoming, 
New and even Old Mexico. They carry also a complete stock 
of sheet-music and small goods. Mr. T. A. Boyle, formerly of 
J. L. Peters & Co., St. Louis, is one of the head salesmen in 
this house. Messrs. Knight and McClure are both very affable 
gentlemen and quite influential citizens in this part of the country. 

Denver has now a new music hall, seating about 1,500, in 
which the Patti and the Trebelli and Musin concerts will take 
place. There is quite a galaxy of musical talent here, such as 
Miss Minnie Huff, Mrs. Ostrander, »@ Miihlenbach (of last sea- 
son's American-Strakosch opera fame); Miss Kessler, Professor 
Seiffert, the itinerant violin player ; Professor Winkler, Professor 
Pfefferkorn, Professor Mayo and Professor M. Broad. The lat- 
ter is director of an oratorio society, which shortly will produce 


‘ The Messiah.” CourRIER MUSICAL, 


Our Trade Editor’s Testimony. 


ARC A. BLUMENBERG, the trade editor of 
THe Musica Courier, flashed his diamond headlight 
(February 16) on Referee Underhill in the Miser Paine will case. 
He said he first met the miser in Steinway Hall the latter part of 
Paine sat near him and listened 
**Ocean Symphony” by the 


1881 or early in January, 1882. 
intently to the rendering of the 
Theodore Thomas orchestra, 

Mr. Blumenberg asked the miser what he thought of the music, 
and Paine replied in extravagant terms of praise. This was all 
the more surprising because Paine was a great admirer of the old 
school of music, and was known as something of a fanatic on 
the subject. 

" continued Mr. Blumenberg, 





‘* was that, being so ardent a devotee to Hiindel, Haydn and Mo- 
zart, he should be so liberal in his praise of Rubinstein.” 

The witness asserted that pianos and musical compositions 
were Paine’s favorite topics of conversation. He was a con- 
stant attendant at the best concerts, and considered himself one 
of the best judges of music in town. 

‘‘ He was a great man to beg for papers,” Mr. Blumenberg 
continued. ‘‘ Whenever I met him after our chance acquaint- 
ance was formed he would exclaim: ‘Is your paper out to-day ? 
Give me a copy.’” 

Mr. Blumenberg said that the last time he met Paine was a 
few weeks before his death, at Thirteenth-st. and University- 
pl. Paine stooped down to pick up a cigar stump, 

‘* You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” exclaimed the witness. 

‘* Well, that’s my business.” answered the miser, sharply. 

‘*I told him,” continued Mr. Blumenberg, ‘‘ that if he would 
give me all the money he had about his person at that time I 
would take care of him for the remainder of his life. He did 
not answer, and then I asked him, knowing he was well-to- 
do, whom he was going to leave all his money to. He replied, 
‘ John Wardwell.’”’ 

The witness said he did not know Mr. Wardwell and had never 
bad any communication with him. 

Mr. Blumenberg, on cross-examination, said that it was not at 
all remarkable that he had not spoken of these incidents until re- 
cently. He did not imagine that Paine thought their last talk 
was the last time he would ever speak to him. 

On cross-examination the winess said that in a conversation at 
Chickering’s warerooms since the contest began he heard some- 
body remark that there was no will in existence, and conse- 
quently all other testimony would be worthless, It was for this 
reason that he did not appear before as a witness, as he did not 
think his evidence would be of any value.—Morning Journal. 








The Trade. 

—Mr. Solomon, the traveling salesman for Kranich & Bach, is 
in Virginia. 

—Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Company, Bos- 
ton, is on a tour West. 

—Owen & Simpson are the successors of M. De Long, Phila- 
delphia. They continue the business at the old stand. 

— Newby & Evans are at work on several new styles which will 
be ready for the spring trade. The designs are very pretty. 

—Last week Alfred Dolge shipped three cases of hammer felt 
to Hamburg, one case to Moscow and four cases to London. 

—Mr. Petersen of Petersen, & Blaikie, Minneapolis, is in town, 
He left an order for twenty pianos at the Christie factory. 

—We are authorized to announce that Messrs. Sohmer & Co, 
have withdrawn the agency of the Sohmer piano from F. J. 








Schwankovsky & Co., Detroit, Mich. It is our opinion that this 
Detroit house has never done justice to the Sohmer piano and we 
do not hesitate to say so. 

—Mr. A. S. Bond, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, who 
is in town, reports that the factory is running full time and that 
trade is very brisk. 

—Carter & Son is the name of a new firm in the piano business, 
No, 122 Eliot-st., in Boston. The members are Geo. W. Carter 
and Geo, N. Carter. 

—The new wareroom of F. G. Smith in Washington, D. C., 
which was opened last Thursday, is located at 1225 Pennsylvania- 
ave. It is a magnificent place of business. 

—We herewith acknowledge receipt of a handsome brochure 
entitled ‘‘ Centennial Souvenir of Lynchburg, Pa..” mailed to us 
with the compliments of Messrs J. D. Hobbie &Co., of that city. 

—From the Chillicothe (Ohio) Daily News, of February 16, we 
glean the following : 

Mr. Reinhard Kochmann, traveling representative of Behning 
& Son, the well-known piano manufacturers of New York, is in 
the city. He reports an excellent trade among the agents of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Behning,” particularly in northern Ohio, and is very 
enthusiastic as to the general outlook of business. Mr. St. Burk- 
ley, who is Behning & Son’s agents for the southern portions of 
this State, completes to-day the thirtieth year of married life, and 
has persuaded Mr. Kochmann to attend the festivitics given on 
this auspicious occasion at the former’s house this evening. 








Crovesteen & Fuller Piano Company. 

ITHOUT going into details, we can give an 

outline of the affairs of the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano 
Company, Henry H. Tobey, assignee : 


Docc sceccccccccccccnt cocscasesvescecsveccesese cosseoces $24,949 08 
PEE GQRBBUB. 2.0 cccccnccccences seseccscccncensesosevocesscoees 18,305.80 
PEE GREER. occcceccccscccs covcnccescecccecs cevcccccesecetsece 10,225.53 


From the schedule of indebtedness now before us we take the 
following names of creditors and amounts due the same : 







Cer ae, Maed & Co,, WarMbahas. occ :c0css-cvedeccccccesce eescece . 86 
a OO OS OI, GRIM cc pecvcesccb ices cssdscctossesesecescces 2,409.6 

. Ramaciotti, strings. .... “ss 

| Lincks & Co., cases. . 213.81 
ielman & Links, cases. $76 35 

Brown & Patterson, plates. 668.29 
Sylvester ~——. Beeys Gad ACtIORsS...00...0-ccccsccccesccces seesee 1,883.22 


he Conant Cor 


George W. 
. G. Pratt, notes. 
B. F. Smith. notes. 


Other forms of indebtedness, such as notes, small s accounts, 
advertising, &c., exist to make the total as above given. The 
company advertised in every music-trade paper, and is indebted to 
all of them except THE MusicaL Courier, which would have 
no business relations with a firm that started out by advertising 
itself as having been established in 1825, when no such firm was 
known before 1869. In fact, we exposed the whole scheme and 
predicted that it would end disastrously as it apparently has. 











‘* What interested me especially, 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE 


ec afro i 





THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





=] 
& 


ue <= Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand: ae 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH 


2” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 





I AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


waa CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <e@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., I Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 








NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-NEW YORK +— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








WHEELOCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





MANUFACTORY: 


WAREROOMS: 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


Pil e-Sirings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, Sve & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers ot SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-F'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 





b= 


<< ———* Dilustrated Caraioge =F"ree. + 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
. F. HEPBURN & CO. cts.tnoome srmten, new von 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co,, N. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 











~<s- , ! eo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > = I 4A Wros IN EVERY RESPECT, 





> SS=]3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, fo 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


Between mv oe ate 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318.8 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

peek: ORGA 


Fifth Ave prom a1, N.Y., 
4 a als St. Gora e's Ch., 


rst Presbyteri: 
Phila nde iptia ja, 3; Trinity ch.’ 
_ oe —— cisco, 3; Christ Ch. 


~ a 
- oh RG same, 23,02 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


s=|/PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


agape! eee xg tee Ben 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbro 
” Gre ial ste! 


> me maar 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! - 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 

ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, a Ci St., Baltimore, 





Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





IVERS3 POND =" 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Oambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





NREEBORN G. S/MITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Princ and Principal 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street, WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
BROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 
OHICAGO—141 Wabash Ave, OASE FAOCTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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THE OLD STANDARD 


—-——____ 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <s 








mum MARTIN GUITARS «wi Im 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such a 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. 
Mr. FERRARE, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Dr JANON, | 


. H, WORRELL, 
us N, W. GOULD, 


| Mr, N. J, LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits.ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Iroporters of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








HRISTI 


UPRIGHT 


RIGH 


IANO 


PIANO 


E 


CHBISTIE,& CO., 518 to°526 W. 48th St. 








OM 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SWITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


€arved«+ Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





A large variety 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





1c 


*PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEw PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by its 
pA Aad ER and BRILLIANCY pe SINGING’ ssaeitice 


cat, the. TOUCH theogn en 
co RUCTIO EXCELLENCE “of, D iN: and 


Se >. PERFEGPION of WORKMANSHIP.” 





WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREBT. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Cor. 29th York. 


Street, New 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


MASS. 





READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in } every respect. 











A pemny made of “furnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES, 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Kore, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 





lou, 











PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty ya and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workm p and bility. 





Every Piano Furey WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





C. KURTZMA 


106, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


N, Grand, Square and Upright 





~PIANOFORTES,> 


108 and 110 Broadway, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





EBSTABUISHED 170907. 





DRESDEN, 





ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 


GERMANY. 


Thousands of hen p\anes in use in America, 





GRAND AND U 


At prices which will enable the 


PRIGHT PIANOS 


Agent to make handsome profits, 





@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 





VW. HL BUS & 60. 


Piano Manufacturers. 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


2 Corrgsponpence Soxicirep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


F,. CONNOR, 


IPIANOS. 





Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Senu for Catalogue, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











‘PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


i aT 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





+& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FOR WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FOR1I WAYNE, IND. 





~~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


TH FR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
action “frame, ast tn one wnbes saa cae Upeiah bare cer patent ee 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 














~ Hee 


sasy caann | GEO. STECK & CO, | zeus 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


Tame suaLues® onan GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT P1Ax0 MADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


—_. bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic <a ane nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small — 


— sillier Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Chicago Musical Directory | WE M AN & HENNING. r on THE MILLER” ORGAN 


SEASON 1887. 
A large list of Musicians, Musical Clubs, ;' te = Is the Best and Most Salable 
Quartets and Concert Companies, Piano Manufacturers. Lee Organ of the day. 


BANDS, SOCIETIES, UNIONS, 4c. &c./ WpRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| § AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
ONE DOLLAR. sso ; ; RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


Send stamps or postal note and receive by mail. ACENTS WANTED. 


H, MASTERTON & CO., Publishers, 


112 and 114 La Salle 8t., Ohieago, Il. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 



































. = Among our valuable improvements, "appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square u and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
= and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 





@ Toma, Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
& ee) WE) E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
: : San Francisco, and many others. 


Factory and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street. New York. : t uth Excise NEW YORK. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, OPER PIANO. 


13 University Place, New York, The Best Piano in the Market. 


Ta FHEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
WMCP A A XL T AB FA oP” Cpenias Sees ee Fenets te 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 


FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GCHORGEH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, sis Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. RRR A: NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'° "wiew'vone.” * 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. y he ‘ IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF ) SS = : - Fis GRAND, SQUARE 
PIANO HARDWARE, | aes | if lf and UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. : ee ee </f PIANO COVERS 
Wiaileable ftom Canteen Aiftinde st Plano Belts _ ei Nee A ro) He \ AND SCARFS 
Patented. constantly on hand. ee oe “t ee Piano Stools, 


Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 


 STRAUCH BROS. |a2me hae 


" aks = q . = * Das 7 my On Selection 
: : = . to the Trade. 


Grand, Square and Upright - >. — Se ey ow est Prices. 


= = a sS= : a ~— Se » i Ottoman 

ACTIONS | eS SN 
peciall 

‘ FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, . 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P.O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §2" Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & CO. wxicms o"S 
“Titevivn ian fiv7utwusrtia SQUuares Opright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 
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STHEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower a Street, Portman risexvberrgeyr LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, . STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY’ 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 












The Strings, being directly secured to thea iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-quarter as often as Pianos on the old system. 















This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ gre atest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co, not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance, The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARKANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


























QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





CO. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE ‘BUT ‘THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 












MASS. | 



























Vienna, 1873. 





SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


FELT AND 


PIANO? ORGAN | 


FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N VA 















SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


Peg MATERIALS, 











122 HAST ne STREET, NEW YORE. 

















BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 


7 3 west 14th ST. 
% NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New Yorh. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane | Btreet, Cor, treet, Cor, Church, MW New York. 


783. BACON PIANOS. ‘887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES MM. STARR & GO. 


vecenons oe 
4 Chase Piano Co. j 


RICHMOND, ND, INDIANA. 




























